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deserved acclaim. Kemal goes on to tell a story, which he
says is well-known in literary circles, as to how, after the
poet Sumbul-zade Vehbf (whom Ziya eulogises as the Muftf
of Art) had tried to 'parallel' the ghazels Nabf and Raghib
had composed with the redif of mehtab, 'moon-light,' he saw
Belfgh's ghazel with this same redif, whereon he exclaimed,
'I wrestled with Nabf and Raghib, but had I seen Belfgh,
I had not spent my strength in an attempt so vain.' Why,
asks the Bey of the Pasha, do you ignore a poet whom
your 'Muftf of Art' declared to be stronger than himself?

Belfgh is unquestionably a poet of some interest. His
language is at times scarcely less graceful than that of
Nedfm, whom he farther resembles in frequently choosing
subjects of a delicate, and occasionally risky, character. But
it is with Sabit that his truer affinities lie; like that writer
he has a dash of humour in his nature, an element entirely
absent in Nedfm, and like him he deals with his themes
in a robust and outspoken fashion, though without the
coarseness which disfigures so much of the earlier writer's
most characteristic work. Sabit too, rather than Nedfm, ap-
pears to have been his model in the Turkicising of his
language; for although, as we have said, he occasionally
approaches the dainty charm of the latter poet's diction,
it is more often the idiomatic phraseology of the former
that he seems to have kept in view.

With the contemporary Persianist School Belfgh had scant
sympathy; the trite moralisings of the followers of Nabf were
but little to his liking, neither was he inclined to seek his
teachers across the eastern frontier. It is true that he recog-
nised the talent of Raghib Pasha, and went so far as to
write a 'parallel9 to one of that poet's ghazels, but this, be
it noted, was one of the most Turkish of the Pasha's poems, one
of those in which he yielded most to the tendency of the age.